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Has for its fundamental! principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
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Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
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Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fres Datty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 











Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &¢.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Brste Communitsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 











== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The C nity consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 
—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 
—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore ful! 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 
—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A- D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 








ted to God 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 

Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 








(Continued, ) 

After the spiritual crucifixion which 
has been described, 1 received a baptism 
of that spirit which has since manifested 
itself extensively in the form of Miller- 
ism. My doctrinal views had no affinity 
with Miller’s theory of the Second Ad- 
vent. I knew that the first judgment 
took place immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and that it was a 
transaction in the spiritual world. Yet 
I expected a second judgment at the end 
of the times of the Gentiles, or rather a 
second manifestation of the first judg- 
ment, i. e., an extension of it to the vis- 
ible world. The spirit which now came 
upon me produced an irresistible impres- 
sion that this manifestation was about 
to take place immediately. And I looked 
for the literal appearance of the Son of 
man in the clouds of heaven. It wasa 
terrible moment, when the red canopy 
above seemed just bursting for the descent 
of Christ with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, to take vengeance on the 
world. In that moment, I thought of 
the millions who were unprepared for the 
impending scene, and involuntarily pray- 
ed that mercy might restrain judgment. 
Thereupon the agony of immediate ex- 
pectation subsided. After several similar 
crises, the impression wholly left me, 
and I received in its stead a persuasion 
that the judgment of the world will be a 
gradual spiritual operation, effected by 
truth and invisible power, without any 
of the physical machinery that alarms 
the imaginations of most expectants of 
the great day. 

I was next driven by an invisible in- 

fluence through a course of reasoning on 
philosophical subjects, which entirely 
broke up all my previous scholastic the- 
ories, and reduced me to a condition of 
universal doubt. My mind was preter- 
naturally active, and ranged with aston- 
ishing freedom over boundless regions of 
thought. I thought I saw with the 
clearness of heaven, the falsehood of the 
Copernican system. The earth seemed 
to be the center of all things; and I was 
compelled to believe that the special 
dwelling place of God instead of being 
above the firmament, was in the opposite 
direction at the center of the earth. In 
like manner all my previous conceptions 
of truth iu other departments of science, 
were turned topsy-turvy, and on their 
ruins arose the discarded theories of the 
ancient world. I was spirit-bonnd for a 
time, to a curious doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. I thought that every soul was to 
appear in this world four times in differ- 
ent persons, For instance I imagined 
that Adam, Abraham and Christ were 
the same heing, and that that being 
was to be manifested again in the last 
period of the world. 

When all that the schools had laid up 





within me had been prostrated and re- 


duced to chaos, I said within myself—- 
“The Bible stands firm nevertheless,” 
But soon the destroyer was let loose upon 
that also, Objections to the inspiration 
and credibility of the scriptures began 
to force themselves on my mind, With 
merciless and more than human ingenu- 
ity, the spiritual intelligence which direc- 
ted my thoughts arrayed before me all the 
apparent inconsistencies and immoralities 
of the Bible, till at last I cast it from 
me with abhorrence, as a monstrous im- 
position. 

Still I clung to Jesus Christ. But 
ere long this refuge also failed me. His 
character, on being subjected to the di- 
abolical spirit of analysis which had 
taken possession of my intellect, was 
gradually stripped of its glory, and at 
length appeared pre-eminently hideous, 
With agony I yielded to the conviction 
that he was the prince of devils, 

Finally I said in my heart—“If all 
science isa Jie, if the Bible is an impo- 
sition, if Jesus Christ is the prince of 
devils, still there is a God in whom I 
may trust.” Then the cloud of doubt 
began to gather about the idea of God. 
Satan took advantage of his own abuses, 
and turned my thoughts toward the im- 
positions that had been practised upon 
me by what I supposed to be the Spirit 
of God. The Bible was gone. Nothing 
but my own experience was left to me ; 
and when that was set before my eyes as 
a series of deceptions, my belief in a 
God was overclouded, and the darkness 
of atheism fell upon me. 

In order that my situation at this 
time may be fully understood, it must be 
observed that all my confidence in men 
had been previously taken away. I had 
seen the corruption of the church and 
the clergy, and had rejected them and 
been rejected by them, I came to New- 
York hoping to find spiritual help and 
guidance in Latourette, but was miserably 
disappointed. John B. Foot, with Dutton 
and several other western Perfectionists, 
had visited me, and I had found them, 
not in advance of me in spiritual wisdom 
as I had hoped, but in bondage to La- 
tourette and to what I regarded as the 
follies of a diseased spiritualism. [ had 
begun to distrust Weld. Thus I was left 
alone. I knew not a man on earth that 
I could jean upon or take counsel] with. 
And now all the lights of human wisdom 
were extinguished, the Bible was gone, 
Jesus Christ had become the prince of 
devils, and God was annihilated. 

The net of Satan had completely en- 
veloped my intellect. Yet there was an 
instinctive consciousness of strength and 
an imperishable hope in my heart.— 
When the spirit of darkness had done 
its worst, I said within myself—“ If the 
universe is a blind chaos without a God, 
and the destinies of all beings are to be 
worked out by their own strength, I have 
as good right to try what I can do for 
existence and happiness as any body.-—- 
I will yet wrestle for victory over evil.” 
Then my heart began to burn with in- 
dignation against the spirit which was 





‘abusing me. 


My will, lifted itself up 
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apparently with the energy of omnipo- 
tence against the adversary. I acted in 
the spirit of the words of Isaiah—‘ I 
Jooked and there was none to help ; and 
I wondered that there was none to up- 
hold: therefore mine own arm brought 
salvation unto me; and my fury, it up- 
held me.” 63:5. The net gave way, 
and immediately I found myself again in 
an atmosphere of confidence and peace. 

The effect of this mental overturn was 
permanent. It completely emptied me, 
for the time being, of all the theories 
which I had previously stored up. I 
could hardly tell afterward what I be- 
lieved on any subject, till 1 had investi- 
gated it anew ; and from this time for- 
ward I have had a deep sense of the ne- 
cessity of laying the foundations of my 
belief below the frosts of spiritual de- 
lusion. The rule of mental economy 
which this passage of my experience led 
me to adopt, is expressed in the following 
paragraph from the Perfectionist, Vol. 
IV. p. 47: 

“ What we positively know, is all the 
mental capital we can count upon as safe 
and available. What we guess, think, 
believe, and hope to be true, is paper 
capital, that may be genuine or may be 
counterfeit—redeemable or irredeemable. 
If there is among it any valuable truth, 
it is like grain yet mixed up with the 
the chaff, not fit for use till it has been 
winnowed, It is well enough to have on 
hand a great heap of guesses. But we 
must not think of living on them, or using 
them as winnowed truths. Nor must 
we allow them to get mixed up with our 
store of known verities. The true meth- 
od of mental economy is to look over the 
whole mass of our thoughts, select out all 
that we absolutely know, and keep that 
by itself, accounting it our specie-basis. 
If it is but a small store, never mind. 
A little silver and gold is worth more 
than a bushel of counterfeit bills. Then 
we may go onto examine and work up 
our heap of guesses, so as to convert 
them as far and fast as possible into 
known truths, taking good care not to 
add any of them to our sure treasure, 
till we have thoroughly tested them.— 
This is the only way to get and keep a 
sound mind.” 

It must be observed that the power 
which the spirit of darkness had over my 
mind at this time, was owing partly to 
the fact that I had not yet learned to 
try spirits, and question the authority 
of their impressions. I was like a child 
that has not yet found out the deceitful- 
ness of mankind. My veneration was ex- 
cited by every influence that came from 
the internal world, An impression was 
like the voice of God. Every person has 
strange flitting fancies from time to time ; 
but a person in the ordinary state does 
not feel bound to believe them, because 
he attributes them to nothing higher than 
his own imagination. But let one enter 
the aura of the world of spirits, and be- 
come conscious that his thoughts origi- 
nate not in his own imagination, but in 
the unseen intelligences above him, and 
until he has become familiar enough with 
the strange company he has entered, to 
examine and discriminate its character, he 
wil] feel bound to believe all impressions, 
and so for the time will be more or less 
at the mercy of devils. 

I was now learning pretty rapidly the 
‘““ways of the world” in which 1 found 


myself. The deceiver had gone too far 
for his own interest in arraying before 
me my past delusions for the sake of 
destroying my belief in the existence of 
a God. That array produced in mea 
more distinct conviction than I had ever 
had before of the existence of a devil, 
and of one too who could thrust him- 
self into the place of God and imitate 
the influences of the Holy Ghost.— 
I began to feel freedom in examin- 
ing the credentials of invisible powers, 
and soon arrived at the following con- 
clusion, which has been a valuable rule 
to me ever since. ‘I am bound to be- 
lieve and obey the impressions of God, 
but not those of the devil. I have a 
right therefore to suspend belief till I 
can ascertain whether an impression 
comes from God or from the devil. God 
does not wish me to do otherwise. His 
credentials court investigation, and he 
can wait till they are tested. If any 
spirit attempts to hurry and drive me 
into belief and obedience, I may be sure 
that it is a spirit of darkness.” 
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Japan and the Japanese. 

The visit of the Japanese Embassy to this 
country, will create a new interest in that strange 
and wunderful people, and will be likely to lead 
to increased intercourse between the two nations. 
In view of their arrival, any new and reliable in- 
formation concerning them and their country is 
interesting. The following paragraphs which we 
copy from the Century are instructive: 


The arrival of the Japanese Embassy at 
Washington, which we now look for daily, will 
be an event of singular interest, not only from 
the appearance of a new human type among 
us, but also because of. the important commer- 
cial relations which have tien: begun to grow 
up with a new and fresh portion of the human 
family. We take the opportunity, therefore, 
to present in a brief form a few of the facts 
which we find in the accounts published from 
our learned and excellent countrymen, Dr. 8. 
W. Williams, Secretary of Legation, and Dr. 
Meerdervoort, instructor of m-dicine, chemistry, 
&c., &e., to classes of advanced Japanese stu- 
dents. The accounts before us are published 
at Shanghai, in the Journal of the North Chi- 
na Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dr. Williams says that the entire territory 
of Japan, includes the three large islands Y eso, 
Nippon and Kiusiu, and the southern third 
part of Formosa, with about a thousand small 
islands. According to Siebold these embrace 
an area of 158,235 square miles. This is 
equal to about half of Texas, ard something 
less than all of Spain. ‘The population is about 
twenty millions—-a little smaller than that of 
the United States The greatest part are agri- 
culturists; the climate is healthy and genial, 
and ‘the extent to which terracing is carried 
is almost unequalled in other parts of the world.” 
The rate of wages is about twelve cents a day 
Farms are scattered—-the people not generally 
living in large villages. Their average hight 
is five feet, four inches ; heads large, eyelids 
oblique, hair black and coarse, feet and hands 
small—-resembling Mongolians in these respects. 

They are governed by espionage and fear.— 
There are eight classes in society. A com- 
moner cannot leave home without a passport, 
which is a bit of pine wood hanging at his gir- 
dle, with his name, residence, &c., burnt into 
it. The principal garment is a long and loose 
frock, fastened with a girdle by the women, 
and covered with rich outer robes by the upper 
classes. Laborers, in summer, go nearly naked. 
They are a social people, and have many fes- 
tivals. ach town has a patron saint, and 
celebrates his anniversary. Fish and rice are 
their principal food, and tea and saki their 
drink. The latter isa spirit distilled from rice. 

Their houses are chiefly of wood, unpainted 
and without chimneys or windows. ‘The peo- 
ple are remarkably cleanly, and leave their 
sandals at the door on entering a house. A 
court-yard in the rear has plants in pots, a tree 
or two, (sometimes trained in wonderful forms, ) 





a pond with gold fish, and occasionally a shrine 


with an idol. In the towns, the streets are 
wider than in China, very clean, and have no 
beggars. In Nagasaki there are sewers under 
the pavement, and there and in Hakodadi 
streets are swept and watered almost daily. 

Their language is mellifluous. Writing was 
introduced from China 200 years B. C. In 
A. D. 733 the present modified alphabet was 
first used. The alphabet is syllabic, and has 
seventy-two characters. The first three are 4, 
ro and ho, and therefore the alphabet is called 
the Jroho, as ours has its name from alpha and 
beta, the two first letters in Greek. ‘* The 
spoken language is exceedingly rich in expres- 
sions, for it has the resources of the Chinese to 
draw upon, and facilities of combination of its 
own to an almost unlimited extent. It has 
few inflections of tense, case and mood, which, 
with gender and number, are all lacking in the 
Chinese.” Education is general, but does not 
usually go beyond writing and reading a letter, 
and casting accounts. The religion resembles 
that of China, but has more power over the 
people. 





A New Book. 


NOTES ON NURSING: wuar IT18s, aND WHAT If 
1s not. By Florence Nightingale. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company 


We are indebted toa friend for a copy of this 
work. The author has had large personal ex- 
perience in the matter of which she speaks, hav- 
ing gained a world-wide reputation by her labors 
in the British hospitals during the Crimean War. 
This volume embodies the results of her observa- 
tion and experience. It is marked by much good 
sense, and may be read with profit, though there 
are some things in it which may justly be criti- 
cised. It treats disease exclusively from the 
stand-point of “natural law,’’ leaving out alto- 
gether the spiritual origin and agencies of dis- 
ease. We do not think that there can be any 
sound, philosophical methods of treating and 
curing disease, while this department of human 
relation is unconsidered. There is, however, a 
material aspect of the matter—the influence of 
material conditions in influencing health, indu- 
cing or preventing disease—which is to be taken 
into account; and in this department of things, 
though she does not sufficiently discard the old 
medical systems. Miss Nightingale offers many 
suggestions which we think are valuable. We 
extract a few paragraphs: 

VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


The very first canon of nursing, the first and 
the last thing upon which a nurse’s attention must 
be fixed, the first essential to a patient, without 
which all the rest you can do for him is as nothing, 
with which I had almost said you may leave all 
the rest alone, 1s this: To KEEP THE AIR HE 
BREATHES AS PURE AS THE EXTERNAL AIR, WITHOUT 
CHILLING HIM. Yet what isso little attended to? 
Even where it is thought of at all, the most 
extraordinary misconceptions reign about it.— 
Even in admitting air into the patient’s room or 
ward, few people ever think, where that air comes 
from. It may come from a corridor into which 
other wards are ventilated, from a hal!, always 
unaired, always full of the fumes of gas, dinner, 
of various kinds of mustiness: from an under- 
ground kitchen, sink, wash-house, water-closet, or 
even, 18 I myself have had sorrowful experience, 
from open sewers loaded with filth; and with this 
the patient’s room or ward is aired, as it is called 
—poisoned, it should rather besaid. Always air 
from the air without, and that, too, through those 
windows, through which the air comes freshest. 
From a closed court, especially if the wind do not 
blow that way, air may come as stagnant as any 
from a hall or corridor. 

Again, a thing I have often scen both in private 
houses and institutions. A room remains unin- 
habited; the fire-place is carefully fastened up 
with a board; the windows are never opened; 
probably the shutters are kept always shut; per- 
haps some kind of stores are kept in the room; 
no breath of fresh air can by possibility enter in- 
to that rvom, nor any ray of sun. The air is as 
stagnant, musty, and corrupt as it can by possi- 
bility be made. It is quite ripe to breed small- 
pox, scarlet-fever, diptheria, or anything else you 
please. * * * * * * -_ 

Do you ever go into the bed-rooms of any per- 
sons of any class, whether they contain one, two, 
or twenty people, whether they hold sick or well, 
at mght, or before the windows are opened in the 
morning, and ever find the air anything but un- 
wholesomely close and foul? And why should it 
be so? And of how much importance it is that 
it should not be so? During sleep, the human 
body, even when in health, is far more injured by 
the influence of foul air than when awake. Why 
can't you keep the air all night, then, as pure as 
the air without in the rooms you sleep in? But 
for this, you must have sufficient outlet tor the 
impure air you make yourselves, to go out; sufli- 
cient inlet for the pure air from without te come 
in. You must have open chimneys, open win- 
dows, or ventilators; no close curtains round 
your beds; no shutters or curtains to your win- 
dows, none of the contrivances by which you un- 
dermine your own health or destroy the chances 





of recovery of your sick. 


ventilation, even in the minds of well educated 
people, illustrate this. ‘lo make a room cold is 
by no means necessarily to ventilate it. Nor is 
it at all necessary, in order to ventilate a room, 
to chill it. Yet, if a nurse finds a room close, 
she will let out the fire, thereby making it closer, 
or she will open the door into a cold room with- 
out a fire, or an open window in it by way of 
improving the ventilation. The safest atmos- 
phere of all fora patient is a good fire and an 
open window, excepting in extremes of tempera- 
ture. (Yet no nurse can ever be made to under- 
stand this.) To ventilate asmali room without 
draughts of course requires more care than to 
ventilate a large one. 

Another extraordinary fallacy is the dread of 
night air. What air can we breathe at night 
but night air? The choice is between pure night 
air from without and foul night air within. Most 
people prefer the latter. An unaccountable choice. 
What will they say if it is proved true that fully 
one-half of all the disease we suffer from is occa- 
sioned by people sleeping with their windows 
shut? An open window most nights in the year 
can never hurt apy one. This is not to say that 
light is not necessary for recovery. In great 
cities, night air is often the best and purest air to 
be had in the twenty-four hours. 


Always air your room, then, from the outside 
air, if possible. Windows are made to open; 
doors are made to shut—a truth which seems ex- 
tremely difficult of apprehension. I have seen 
a careful nurse airing her patient’s room through 
the door, near to which were two gaslizhts, (each 
of which consumes as much air as eleven men,) a 
kitchen, a corridor, the composition of the at- 
mosphere in which consisted of gas, paint, foul 
air, never changed, full of effluvia, including a 
current of sewer air from an ill-placed sink, as- 
cending in a continual stream by a well-stair case, 
and discharging themselves constantly into the 
patient’s room. The window of tho said room, if 
opened, was all that was desirable to air it. 
Every room must be aired from without—every 
passage from without. 

ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY HOUSE. 

There are five essential points in securing the 

health of houses : 

1. Pure air. 

2. Pure water. 

3. Efficient drainage. 

4. Cleanliness. 

5. Light. 
Without these, no house can be healthy. And 
it will be unhealthy just in proportion as they 
are deficient. é * ? » eet = 

To have pure air, your house should be so con- 
structed as that the outer atmosphere shall find 
its way with ease to every corner of it. Llouse 
architects hardly ever consider this.. * * 

Badly constructed houses do for the healthy 
what badly constructed hospitals do for the sick. 
Once insure that the air in a house is stagnant, 
and sickness is certain to follow. * * * 

Another great evil in house construction is 
carrying drains underneath the house. Such 
drains are never safe. All house drains should 
begin and end outside the walls. Many people 
will readily admit, as a theory, the importance of 
these things. But how few are there who can 
intelligently trace disease in their households to 
such causes ! i. + * . * * 

A dark house is always an unhealthy house, 
always an ill-aired house, always a dirty house. 
Want of light stops growth, and promotes scrofu- 
la, rickets, &c., among the children. 

People lose their health in a dark house, and if 
they get ill they cannot get well again in it. 





Matters of Mention. 


....The Chicago Journal says the tide of em. 
igration to Pike’s Peak has fairly begun, and that 
from 8,000 to 10,000 men are at this moment en 
marche for the gold regions of the Rocky-Moun- 
tains, from varivus parts of the country, and that 
by the first of July there will be full 50,000 
expectant gold seekers at the mines or on their 
way thither. 

..--A collection of confidential letters from 
Humboldt to Von Ense has recently been pub- 
lished, containing, it is stated, disclosures 
which are likely to produce some consternation 
among the courts of Europe. Hardly a single 
crowned head is spared, beginning with Fred- 
eric WilliamIV., and ending with the Emperor 
of the French, of whom Humboldt affirms posi- 
tively that he is tho offspring of an illicit cuunee- 
between Queen Hortense and the Dutch Admi- 
ral, Count Verhuel. 


..--It is stated that twenty-thousand Swedes 
and Norwegians are preparing to embark early 
the coming summer, for the United States. 


.---In raising a brick block in Chicago, it 
was estimated that the weight lifted was 35,000 
tuns. The work was so carefully done that not 
a pane of glass was broken, nora crack in the 
masonry appeared. The internal order of the 
block was undisturbed. The process of raising 
was by the screw, at six thousand of which, three 
inches in diameter, and of “ three eghths thread,” 
six hundred workmen were employed, each man 
in charge of from eight to ten screws. A com- 
plete system of signals was kept in operation, 





The extraordinary confusion between cold and 
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his series, giving each screw a quarter turn, and 
then returning to repeat the same. Five days 
labor saw the immense weight rise through four 
feet eight inches, to where it now stands, on tem- 
porary supports, which are being rapidly replaced 
by permanent fuundations—Century. 

...-A correspondent of the Independent, wri- 
ting from Halle, Germany, represents that a great 
change is taking place in the religious aspect of 
Germany. Rationalism and infidel philosophy 
are on the decline, and a spirit of earnestness and 
inquiry after religious truth is taking their place. 

....It is said that the deputies summoned to- 
gether by the Emperor of Russia, to perfect the 
plans for the general emancipation of the serfs, 
are giving him some trouble. The second day of 
their meeting, the deputies demanded of Count 
Penin, the president of the commission, that 
the Russian nobility should have a voice in all 
the affairs of the state—in fact they demanded 
a representative government. Count Penin de- 
nied their right to make any such demand, and 
especially to consider the subject at all, while 
called together for a specific purpose. The ques- 
tion was undoubtedly raised by those of the no- 
bility opposed to emancipation, as a means of em- 
barassing the government and diverting it from 
its purpose. Though they may not succeed in 
this latter purpose, the proposal of a representa- 
tive government shows that changes may ulti- 
mately come even in autocratic Russia, which 
shall enlarge the power and influence of tho 
people. 

..--Mrs Livingstone, the wife of Dr. Living. 
stone, has recently returned to England from the 
Oape of Good Hope. At the railway station, the 
name of Dr. Livingstone on the baggage having 
caught the eye of the bystanders, she and her 
sable attendant were soon surrounded by a crowd 
eager again to see the great geographer. Upon 
being informed, however, that he was still in the 
center of Africa, they warm-heartedly inquired 
respecting his health, and shook hands with her. 
Mr. Livingstone having proceeded from the Cape 
on a visit about eight hundred miles into the in- 
terior to her father, the renowned Missionary 
Moffat, returned to the Cape, upon his journey 
again north to see Moselekatse, where he hoped 
to hear of his son-in-law. The missionaries from 
the London society had already proceeded on- 
wards to Sekeleta and the Makololo. Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone has brought with her an interesting ad- 
dition to her family in the person of another lit- 
tle daughter, born in Africa ; and has come with 
the hope of proceeding with the steamer about 
to be sent by Government to the Zambesi, and 
of at length rejoining her heroic husband. 

..-- The John Brown contributions in Hayti 
are made mostly in coffee, of which about 2,000 
bags of 120 pounds each haye been collected, 
worth nearly $ 30,000. 





A Good Illustration. 


The following fine passage occurs in Mr. Love- 
joy’s late speech. It is one of the best things 
that has been said in the slavery discussion: 

I tell you of the Slave States that you must 
emancipate your slaves. It belongs to you and 
not tous. You must transform them from slaves 
into serfs, and give them homes, and protect and 
guard the sanctity of the famly. We shall not 
push you, If you say that you want a quarter of 
acentury, you can have it; if you want half a 
century, you can have it. But I insist that this 
system must ultimately be extinguished. There 
is no question about it. You who advocate the 
perpetuity of Slavery are like a set of mad-caps, 
who should place themselves on the top of an ice- 
berg which had disengaged itself from the frozen 
regions of the north, and begun to float downward, 
and downward, through the warm climates. The 
sun shines and melts it; the soft winds blow on 
and melt it; the rains descend and melt it; the 
water ripples round it and melts it; and then 
these wild visionaries, who fancied they could 
sail an iceberg through the tropics, start up, and 
blaspheme sunshine and rain and zephyr; and 
mouthing the heavens, tell Jehovah that unless 
he stops the shining of the sun, and the blowing 
of the winds, and the falling of the rain, they will 
crumble his universe “from turret to foundation 
stone.” Do you not think God would feel bad ; 
and would not the archangels tremble at the chiv- 
alry? You may call this extravagant; but you 
can no more perpetuate Slavery, and will no more 
dissolve this union, in order to perpetuate it, than 
you can stop the shining of the sun, or the ripple 
of the sea, the descent of rain, or the blowing of 
the wind; ay, no more than you can subdue the 
ocean, when it lashes itself into fury and dashes 
its crested mountain billows against the rocks. 
It is as preposterous to think of taking Slavery 
down through the civilization of ‘the ages as it is 
to think of floating an iceberg through the tropics. 











Strive, Wait and Pray. 
Strive; yet do I not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hands away ; 
But another and holier treasure 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your tvil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished 
And a shadow upon its brow; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears 
May never repay your pleadings, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears, 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to sec it, 
Yet strive, and wait and pray. 
Household Words. 





Notes of Evening Meetings. 


BY W. A. H. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

G.—In reading a book of travels, written by a 
young man of this State, who has lately vis- 
ited China and India, I have been much impressed 
by his description of the social condition of those 
countries. It is very interesting to mark the 
progress which has been made in civilization in 
some parts of the world over the old forms of 
life as they have existed and now exist under 
paganism. There is an immense difference, for 
instance, between the civilization of this country 
and the condition of things in India. This dif- 
ference I can only ascribe to the Bile and influ- 
ences which are connected with Christ. The 
Hindoos are in their way a very religious people 
—perhaps more devoted to their religious idea 
than any other nation in the world. The upper 
classes have also a great amount of luxury and 
wealth. But all their religion and devotion has 
never introduced the idea of an unselfish socicty. 
On the other hand, their very religion 1s one of 
caste—a religion which separates society into 
three or fuur classes, and separates them by an 
impassable barrier. A Brahmin, one of the upper 
class, is considered so immensely superior to com- 
mon people, that they are not allowed to associate 
with him. Their very existence is almost sup- 
posed to depend on his pleasure. That is one 
feature of social life in India. 

From the book I have referred to, I understand 
there is in China a remarkable indifference to hu- 
man life. The country is so populous, so crowded 
with inhabitants, that the preservation of human 
life is regarded as a matter of small cuncern. The 
writer of this book of travels was told by a cap- 
tain, that he had seen boats pass within a few 
feet of a drowning man without attempting to 
offer him any assistance. 

With such facts in mind cuncerning society in 
India and China, when we look at this country we 
conclude that a great advance has been made in 
civilizatioa—in the zelations of human beings to 
each other. Still we are far enough from behold- 
ing a perfect state of things; and perhaps we 
should say that the difference between society as 
it exists here and the true, heavenly standard, is 
almost as great, as between society in the Eastern 
countries and society here in the United States. 
But it 1s still evident that a good, progressive 
movement has been going on; and this gives us rea- 
son to hope that a much better standard will be 
developed than is now seen in the world. 

THE ICEBERG OF SELFISHNESS. 

The illustration of Lovejoy, in his late speech 
in Congress, comparing slavery to an iceberg 
which is floating down the ocean towards the 
Equator, and which is certain to melt away and 
disappear, is a striking one; but we may en- 
large the analogy. Let us call selfishness the 
great iceberg; and we cannot doubt that the 
whole selfish system, with the devil at the base of 
it, is foating down into the tropics, and under 
the scorching rays of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, will melt and disappear with all the in- 
titutions which are connected with it. Selfish. 
ness, wherever fuund, from New-York to India, 
constitutes one great iceberg, of which slavery, 
superstition and kindred manifestations are but the 
peaks and pinnacles. But it is moving on, and is 
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already thawed away a good deal. Christendom 
may be said to live on the southern side of it, 
where it melts away more rapidly than on the 
northern side; but the whole berg is floating 
into the tropics, and must disappear and give 
place to those beautiful islands that we dream of, 
clothed with beaaty and greenness, and all that 
is lovely. 

E. H. H.—I have had a new appreciation of 
the power of Christ to save from selfishness. It 
is a monstrous evil, Lhe source of many other evils. 
The influence of selfishness is contracting; it be- 
littles individuals, societies, nations. The great- 
est commendation that could be given any society, 
is, that it is free from selfishness, and is actuated 
by higher motives. Slavery is regarded as a mon- 
strous evil, and termed “ the sum of all villames.” 
I question whether the Lord regards it in that 
light. Selfishness is the great evil upon which 
slavery rests. Take a neighborhood where slavery 
exists, and let the gospel be there received in a 
way to destroy selfishness, and slavery will die 
out of itself, as a rat will die in an exhausted re- 
ceiver. 

GRADUAL PROGRESS, OR SUDDEN CHANGE. 

G.—The question might arise, What is the true 
and proper expectation in reference to the preva- 
lence of Communism in the world? How sovn, 
for instance, may we reasonably expect that this 
nation will become converted to Communism 7— 
How soon will Communism become the standard 
of thought in this country, and in the most ad- 
vanced portions of the world? Is the progress 
toward this result to be gradual, extending over 
ages? or shall we look for some more sudden 
change ? I will give my own view of this subject. 
It seems to me the better part of this nation is 
becoming rapidly ripe for a decisive movement— 
for a sudden crisis. [I do not expect that the na- 
tion will pass by gradual development merely, in- 
to the Communistic theory. The change from 
selfisliness to Communism is at last rather a sud- 
den one; something like a birth—a crisis, a sud- 
den change, always takes place. Communism, is 
not to be regarded as part of the connected pro- 
cess of civilization, but as an entrance upon a dif- 
ferent state of life. There isa distinct break, a 
distinct passage, between the civilization of the 
world and Communism, or the civilization of the 
day of Pentecost. This view is confirmed by the 
history of the Primitive Church. We see that 
God took a nation, the Jews, and educated them 
in morality for hundreds of years, put them to 
school in the department of morals particularly, 
and educated them to a point where Christianity 
was developed ; and still, there was no great change 
to be observed in society ; it was not unti! the 
Second Coming, when all the preparatory condi- 
tions were complete, that there was a sudden 
transition to a different social condition. Christ 
introduced a new spirit into the world, and at the 
Second Coming it took upon itself a new form, 
passing into the invisible sphere, and became a 
glorious standard of society, such as the world 
had never seen. That standard of society in 
heaven is the real standard of Communism that 
we profess to be governed by. That standard 
has existed since the Second Coming, and is the 
standard to which the nations are now called.— 
It is apparent that the preparation of the 
world since the Second Coming has been similar 
to that of the Jews previous to that time. This 
nation, and the European nations have been at 
school, under moral and religious influences, and 
so are being gradually prepared for the grand 
change to Communism. We can see how this 
nation, for instance, is being educated, by the 
slavery discussion which his excited so much in- 
terest for the past twenty years. It is plain that 
there is a great moral education going on in the 
conscience of the nation. And we can also see, 
that God has introduced the spirit of Pentecost 
into the world, and is giving it a form and mani- 
festation in Communism. It is evident, too, that 
the nations are ready for changos—for that great 
change (may we not infer) which is the natural 
consummation of the education which has been 
going on for eighteen hundred years—introducing 
society to the glories of unselfish Communism. 

SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We commend the spirit of invention, and take 
advantage of labor-saving improvements, in our 
mechanical] operations. Should we not seek the 
same spirit of progress and improvement in our 
social matters? Certainly, it is quite as desira- 
ble that there should be discovered and applied 
new principles and inventions for promoting har- 
mony and love in the social] as in the industrial 
relations of society. Our Community orgamza. 
tion 1s a great labor-saving invention; it renders 
useless a vast amount of machinery and labor, 
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which the old forms of society made indispensa- 
ble: but we ought by no means to think of it ax 
approaching perfection, and so close our eyes t+ 
social progress and improvement. 


THE PUGILISTIC EXCITEMENT. 

The newspapers for the past fow days have had 
agreat deal to say about the great prize fight, 
which has taken place between Heenan and Sayers. 
The news-reader’s reference to it one evening 
furnished occasion for some conversation on the 
exciting topic. It was remarked, that it is difli- 
cult to account for the interest one feels in this 
horrible affair, except by supposing that he is in 
& measure taken captive by the current of excite 
ment which is sweeping over the country, and 
carried along with it despite himself. One may 
be ashamed to notice it, and entirely disapprove 
of every thing connected with it, but he still finds 
himself compelled to give it more or less atten- 
tion. The fact appears to be, that any such event 
creates a wave of feeling, sympathy, excitement, 
which sweeps over the nations, compelling the at- 
tention of every one. But this law may work in 
favor of good as well as evil, as seen in the case of 
the Atlantic Telegraph project, when the nations 
were drawn into closer relations, by a wave of ex- 
citement which was created by the contemplation 
ofa noble, and, in every sense, a commendable 
enterprise. I[t is reasonable to suppose that the 
world may be more subject in future to currents 
of excitement created by the exhibition of acts ot 
love, charity, and true heroism, than by the ex- 
hibition of scenes of cruelty and brutality. 

It may be stated, that the interest felt in this 
pugilistic affair, is not on account of the cruelty 
and suffering connected with it: they detract 
from our interest in it. The real interest is simi- 
lar to that felt in Morphy’s chess tournament. It 
is a matter of interest to see an exhibition of 
strength of any kind, whether of mind or body. 

An interesting analogy might be drawn between 
the Christian’s warfare with the power of evil, 
and the strife of the pugilists. Paul frequently 
alludes to spiritual warfare in this way, compar- 
ing it to the Grecian games of boxing, wrestling, 
running, &c. Christ in his own experience had 
a life-long fight with Satan. In one “round” he 
was crucified—*“knocked down’—but in three 
days he came up smiling, and ready to begin 
another “round.” He persevered, and became 
the champion of all worlds. We cannot help ad- 
miring strength and courage; but let us hope it 
will henceforth be exhibited in deeds truly wor- 
thy of admiration. No one can censure too se- 
verely such brutal performances as the one which 
has just transpired in England between Heenan 
and Sayers. 





Godly Originality. 


There are scarcely any persons who do 
not at times feel adesire to be original— 
to produce something from their own 
central being which shall not be the mere 
reflection cf other works, This desire is 
natural and need not be repressed. We 
need not feel that because it does not 
appear that we possess what the world 
calls genius, we cannot be in the best 
sense of the word original. It is true, 
indeed, that we cannot hope to go back 
of God, and discover depths which he 
has not fathomed; but it isenough that 
we are permitted through the faculty of 
interior attention and reflection, and 
communion with him, to discover his 
mind, and come into a position where we 
can view things as he does, and get wis- 
dom for our guidance, pure and unadul- 
terated from its fountain head. This 
kind of originality is open to the ambi- 
tion ofall. It is in this way that the 
desire for originality will prove to be a 
powerful incentive to reflection and search 
after the mind of God. 

The great works of genius whicn 
through the various arts have blessed 
mankind, are only the thoughts of God 
manifested to the world for the benefit. 
of his children; and what better way for 
securing these blessings can there be than 
by cultivating that faith and those hab- 
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the most direct rapport with his spirit. 

There is another view of the subject 
which it may be profitable to take; viz., to 
inquire what constitutes an original 
transaction. When we look upon our 
surroundings, spiritual and physical, and 
chink of our duties in reference to them 
and to ourselves, we discover that there 
ire millions of ways to do wrong, and 
only one right way. We discover that 
our whole life may be one great mistake, 
and end in misery, unless there is a way 
to disvover and at least approximate to 
the right way. This right way of doing 
things we may call the original way, for 
it is consonant with the great originator 
of the system of enduring things, and 
everything which doee not harmonize 
with this system is like the grass which 
perisheth, and will drift into the inane and 
ve forgotten, How then shall we discover 
and do this original thing? How shall we 
strike surely and firmly this chord in the 
great anthem of the universe which shall 
harmonize with God and the ever en- 
during system of universal truth which 
he has instituted ? Evidently by attain- 
ing access to God’s mind—-to the mind 
of Christ within us. That mind isa 
great chart of the realities of the uni- 
verse ag they have been in the past, as they 
are iy the present, and as they will be in 
the future. Christ is a kind, accessible, 
and accommodating friend, ever willing to 
answer all reasonable requests from the 
humblest of his followers, and ready to 
yield to them the rich stores of his in- 
exhaustible wisdom as fast as they can 
be made use of. He can teach us to act 
in the most perfect concord with the great 
and righteous world which shall stand 
forever. With his help we can: work 
those works against which time is pow- 
erless, and which will ever stand as mon- 
umepts of the fact that we were made 
to be inspired by him. 

This, to opr mind, ig the best kind of 
originality, one to, which none are too 
insignificant to aspire. It is the origin- 
ality which all may attain through the 
medium of reflection, and turning of the 
heart to God.—n. J. §. 


The Refining Process. 








Certain kinds of wire are made in the 
following manner; A mass of crude iron, 
perhaps eight inches long and two inches 
in diameter, after being heated white in 
a furnace, is entered between two great 
iron rollers, which revolve ypon each 
other by water or steam power. These 
rollers have on their circumferences a se- 
ries of grooves, matching each other so as 
to make round holes, varying in size from 
an inch and a half, to aquarter or an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. The 
crude mass is first passed through the 
largest hole, and comes out smooth, 
round, and twice as long as it was at first. 
Then it is passed through the next small- 
er hole, and is drawn out to a still great- 
er length. So it goes through one hole 
after another, increasing in length and 
lessening in diameter at each passage, 
till it is transformed into a wire 10 or 
15 feet long, as small and almost as flex- 
ible as a whip-cord. 

If the iron could feel and speak it 
would probably bemoan itself, while pass- 
ing between the rollers the first time, in 
this manner: “ What a dreadful pres- 
ure! Inever shall get through ; these 


deed they would if the iron were not well- 
heated. But the workman knows that all is 
safe. The iron passes through, and comes 
out well smoothed, and very much re- 
duced in size. ‘“ Now,” it says to itself 
“ T am finished, and shall have rest ; the 
workman will never put me between 
those ugly rollers again ; or if he does, I 
am so much smaller than I was at first, 
and have had so much experience, that I 
shall go through without any trouble.” 
But, alas! the poor iron is soon put be- 
tween the rollers again, and, what is 
worse, has to go through a smaller hole 
than before. And so it is the next time, 
and the next. Again and again the iron 
feels the same dreadful pressure, and won- 
ders why it should be dealt with in the 
same way so many times. Again and 
again it is relieved, and hopes its suffer- 
ings are ended. But the process must 
go on till the workman is satisfied. 


Brother believer, is not this a symbol 
of your experience? Did not you al- 
most despair in the first fiery trial of 
your soul? When you emerged from 
it, did you not comfort yourself with 
the fancy that you should never be 
tried in this way the second time P— 
When this fancy was proved false, and 
you was put between the great rollers of 
tribulation again, did you not find the 
second hole smaller then the first ? As 
you have gone through one pressure after 
another, and have found them very much 
alike, have you not wondered that you 
should be tried in the same way so many 
times ? If this is your case, you may 
see by our similitude, that God, your re- 
finer, has an olject in passing you through 
a series of trials, similar in kind but al- 
ways increasing in severity : and you may 
be sure that he will continue the process 
till he has reduced you to a state of spir- 
itual refinement suitable to your heavenly 
destiny. ‘ Beloved, think it uot strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing hap- 
ened unto you.” Remember, that it is 
the refuse iron only that is thrown aside 
and left to rest. Remember, too, that 
if you are well heated with the spirit of 
faith and love, the terrible machinery of 
temptation can never harm you. 





The Great Eiastern. 
(From the London Observer.) 





There appears to be no doubt whatever that 
the great ship will be ready to try its powers 
on the Atlantic by the, jatter end of May.— 
The contracts fcr the, work necessary to fit the 
ship for sea haye been taken, and they are be- 
ing prosecuted with the utmost vigor. Mr. 
Scott Russell has now nothing whatever to do 
with the ship, his contracts have come to an 
end, and even the interminable arbitration upon 
the differences between the Company and him- 
self have, it is understood, been brought to a 
close by sheer weariness of all the parties ; 
and something like a compromise of all mat- 
ters in dispute has been, or will probably 
shortly be, agreed upon on both sides. The 
works necessary to be completed before the 
start for America, are mainly those which are 
required to be performed by the Board of 
Trade before the grant of the necessary certi- 
ficate under the Passengers’ Act. But, in 
order that nothing should be wanting to make 
the Great Eastern as perfect and as complete 
as pgssible in every department, a most careful 
examination of the machinery has been made 
by Messrs. Penn & Field, and the hull and fii- 
tings have heen most carefully looked into by 
eminent ship surveyors. ‘he result of all 
this examination has been to show how greatly 
exaggerated were all those descriptions of her 
imperfect state, which many persons, from 
various motives, had circulated with respect to 
this magnificent ship. Every suggestion made 
by ‘‘ competent” parties has been adopted by 
the new Board of Directors, and the whole ex- 





rollers will tear me in pieces!” So in- 


pense of the works, including those that are 





actually necessary and others which may be 
considered as improvements, will not exceed 
£20,000. The works which have been taken 
in hand include the building of new storerooms 
on board, some additional stanchions to sup- 
port the cargo deck, some alterations in the 
davits for hanging the boats, and some addi- 
tional supports to the sides of the coal-bunkers. 
One rather heavy affair is the construction of 
a tunnel for the passage of the erew, engi- 
neers, and others, through the coal-bunkers.— 
This has involved a considerable amount of 
labor, and 2,500 tuns of coal have had to be 
removed in order to get at the work. These 
tunnels will be fitted with water tight doors at 
each of the compartments, and will be useful 
for giving increased ventilation, and afford 
facilities for testing the temperature of the 
coal in the ‘* bunkers””—an important consi- 
deration, when it is considered that some 10,- 
000 tuns of coal are stowed away in these 
parts of the ship. Some alterations are also 
to be made in the packing of the iron masts, 
the india rubber hitherto used being about to 
be replaced by hornbeam, or some less elastic 
substance. In addition to the squadron of 20 
small boats, with which the ship is at present 
provided, there will be two others of unusually 
large size, equal in fact to moderate sized 
schooners, their dimensions being 50 feet in 
length by 13 in width. The saloons and cab- 
ins, which were unfinished when the ship left 
the Thames, are also to be completed before 
the Atlantic trip. The planking of the deck 
will remain unchanged, though admitted on all 
hands to be a piece of notoriously bad work- 
manship upon very bad timber. 





The Ruins of Thebes. No. 2. 


Having spent successive days on the western 
bank in the examination of various objects of 
interest, we passed the river to the village or 
town of Luxor in eastern Thebes. Luxor, 
‘** the place of palaces,” as the name means, 
in allusion nel a to the ruins which are 
found in it, is a considerable town situated on 
a small hill, with fertile valleys around, and 
pleasant residences and gardens, * * * 

On the rising ground and fronting the Nile, 
which flows by in unequalled beauty, a row of 
columns of great size and finished in the high- 
est style of Egyptian art, indicate the locality 
of another vast temple. Here again, carried 
back in imagination to its historic date of more 
than three thousand years, the period when its 
foundations were laid, we stopped in silent ad- 
miration of the genius which conceived, and 
the power which executed these great works. 
This temple, us appears from the inscriptions 
upon it, was commenced by Amunoph Third, 
who seems to have built the original sanctuary 
and the apartments connected with it; and 
was completed by Remeses Second, who added 
a large court with its pyramidal towers, obe- 
lisks and statues. If we can rely upon these 
statements, they carry us back to nearly four- 
teen hundred years before the Christian era.— 
As I have already said, however, the passing 
traveler can only give the statements of others. 


It is true that all can see and admire the 
beauty of the remarkable inscriptions, which 
ornament the Theban walls; and which en- 
close, in the elegance of their sculptured out- 
lines, the suggestions and truths of a remote 
history. Of the multitudes, however, who 
thus behold and admire, few only have the 
power to understand and interpret their mean- 
ing. But science, as well as curiosity, has 
trod among these ruios. Denon, Champo)- 
lion, and Wilkinson have been here. And we 
owe it to the patience of the laborious anti- 
quarian and the man of science, that we can 
thus associate results with historical persons, 
and skill with epochs of time. 

This temple will be better understood, when 
the excavations to which we have already re- 
ferred as being in progress, shall have been 
completed. And yet, as it now exists, with 
large portions buried in the dust, it repays all 
the interest it excites. Among other frag- 
ments which indicate its ancient splendor, 
there still remains, though not without deface- 
ments and injury, a magnificent gateway with 
its vast and lofty towers. ‘The sides of these 
towers are covered with hieroglyphies. Be- 
fore this large and imposing entrance are gigan- 
tic statues, which the labors of the learned 
antiquarians whom I have mentioned, have 
ascertained to be the statues of Remeses Sec- 
ond, one of memorable men and the great 
names of ancient Egyptian history. But these 
too, though once supposed to have the power 
of perpetuating the features and the honors of 
a king so illustrious, are defaccd and broken. 
Here, also, were originally two obclisks, cov- 
ered with inscriptions deeply cut in the solid 
granite ;—iuscriptions which are nearly as dis- 
tinct now as when the rock first yielded to the 
chisel. I have looked upon both of them, 
But one of them only remains here. The 








other, removed a few years since at great labor 
and expense, adorns the city of Paris. 

From the pylon or great gateway of the 
temple of Amunopb and from the obclisks 
which stood in front of it, there is a dromos or 
narrow road, enclosed originally on each side 
by a row of colossal sphyaxes, which extended 
nearly two miles to the great temple of Kar- 
nac. Many of these sphynxes have disap- 
peared under the changes of three thousand 
years ;—many are much injured; but others 
still remain, with much of their original vast- 
ness and magnificence. 


Of the great temple of Karnac, I feel un- 
willing to speak, because I know it would 
require little short of a life’s labor, instead of 
a visit of a few days, to estimate it in the de- 
tails of its origin, of its various and sublime 
architecture, and of the historical records 
which are concealed under its obscure but 
countless symbols. Volumes have already 
been written; but the subject is not exhausted. 


Imagine a level expanse, beautiful in its 
situation, and a mile and a half in circuit.— 
In the early days of Egypt and of the human 
race, as early as the period when Joseph, the 
son of Jacob, had authority, the king of that 
time erects a small but beautiful sanctuary near 
the center of this plain. It still exists, de- 
finable and separable, without much difficulty, 
from all that is around it; but it exists in ru- 
ins. Its sculptures tell its history. It is the 
work of Ositarsen First. Other kings in after 
times and often at long intervals, Amunoph 
First, the Third Thothmes, Osirei, and Re- 
meses Third, animated by sentiments of re- 
ligion or of personal glory, add other courts, 
temples, corridors, walls, gateways, obelisks, 
colossal statues, which entirely fill up the cir- 
cuit which has been mentioned ; all having a 
combined but definite relation to the little cen- 
tral temple from which they have their origin, 
and also to the temple of Luxor on the east- 
ern side and to the temple of Goornah on the 
western side of the Nile. So that temple may 
be said to look upon temple; and the numer- 
ous objects of worship, which occupied their 
sanctuaries, or were sculptured on their walls, 
as we recall them in the days of their idola- 
trous supremacy, seem to utter voices of mu- 
tual recognition and encouragement from one 
side of the Nile to the other, and from moun- 
tain to mountain. 


On all sides of this vast pile of buildings, 
are gateways with lofty towers, some of them 
in a state of remarkable preservation ; so 
beautiful, so immense, that human art fur- 
nishes no other equally striking examples. In 
that part of the temple called the grand hall, 
which is more than three hundred feet in length 
by an hundred and seventy in breadth, are col- 
umns, twelve feet in diameter and sixty-six 
feet in bight, exclusive of the pedestal. The 
hight of this hall from the pavement to the 
top of the roof is stated to be eighty feet.— 
Tn all parts of this immense edifice and on the 
obelisks which remain, are hieroglyphies and 
pictorial representations, which illustrate the 
customs and manners of the people, their po- 
litical history, and their religion. 


We visited these ruins*by night as well as 
by day. The moon shone brightly. Silence 
reigned in the midst of desolation. It was an 
impressive scene—art and genius struggling 
against time. In one of the areas a lofty col- 
umn stood alone, like the palm-tree of th. 
desert ; and in its solitude seemed to look with 
sorrow upom its fallen brothers, which were 
broken at its feet. In another place I looked 
with amazement on two of these mighty pillars, 
which had started from their foundations ap- 
parently at the same time, and had met and 
embraced each other in their fall. There they 
stand, folded as it were in each other’s arms, 
struggling toxcther against the footprints of 
ruin, yielding a mutual and sympathetic sup- 
port, and awaiting in some epoch of coming 
ages a mutual destruction.--Prof. Upham. 





..--Ata recent meeting in New-York in be- 
half of the Arctic Exploration proposed by Dr. 
Hayes, Dr. Thompson made the following re- 
mark : 


In science, wses wait upon discoverics. These 
first, those next. When Galvani observed the 
convulsive movements of a frog through contact 
with electricity, and Volta by his simple pile de- 
veloped and concentrated the electric fluid, these 
were facts to be reported for the entertainment 
of the curious, and to be theorised upon by men 
of science. And how long did these remain as 
simple facts without any known possible use ? 
Until the further experiments of Oersted, Ampere, 
Faraday, Arago, led to the magnificent practi- 
cal results of our own Morse and Henry. The 
ends of the earth now feel the twitchings of Gal- 
vani’s frog, and continents and oceans now form 
the layers of Volta’s pile. 
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